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ing the condition of their laborers can be traced directly to 
this constraint of the surrounding public appealing in the 
name of religion, humanity, the social welfare, for a more 
wholesome human life among the toilers. As employers, 
scornful of " consumers' leagues," are yet ill at ease until 
their names are upon the " white list," as they will even 
hasten to make voluntary improvements in store and shop, so 
the pressure of a strong public demand leads business men to 
initiate other reforms within their free control which are often 
more fruitful of good because they are felt to be free and self- 
directed. This type of industrial amelioration is certain to 
extend under the constraining influence which acts through 
these Congresses upon the social question. 

Nor is it unlikely that these "indirect persuasions" will 
prove to be the best service which the new sociological in- 
stincts within the Church can render to the cause they cham- 
pion. 

John Graham Brooks. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 

The recent international courtesies at Havre probably sig- 
nify little, but that little is certainly in the right direction. 
England and France have just now some important matters 
in dispute, yet their leaders can be friendly and pleasant to- 
gether. It has not always been so, and it is well to notice 
that we do seem at last to be making some progress, though 
it be little, in these respects. Nations do not seem to hate 
each other quite so bitterly as formerly, and every year's con- 
tinuance of peace enables them to know one another better and 
despise one another less. " Are the English as great fools as 
the French ?" said the German Candide in his day to Martin. 
" C'est une autre espece de folie," replied Martin. " Vous 
savez que ces deux nations sont en guerre pour quelques 
arpents de neige vers le Canada, et qu'elles depensent pour 
cette belle guerre beaucoup plus que tout le Canada ne vaut." 
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Martin did not seem to think that there was much to choose 
between them. The English, however, he thought, were not 
very amiable, — " fort atrabilaires." * And when the two 
travellers arrived on their coast, they found them engaged in 
shooting Admiral Byng, as it was a habit of the Islanders 
" occasionally to kill an admiral in order to encourage the 
others." But a century has passed since then, and ignorance 
is not quite so dense and general. 

A little time since, Lord Dufferin attended a meeting of the 
Franco-English Guild held in Paris, and made a genial, sym- 
pathetic speech, cordially approving the purpose with which 
the Guild has been founded. This purpose is to enable 
English and French people to know each other better through 
the medium of lectures, classes, and other means. He said 
that this was the best kind of service which could be rendered 
to two great nations : " half the misunderstanding and the 
recriminations that break out from time to time in the press 
of one and the other country were due to the false views of 
the manners, customs, feelings, and history of each of the two 
nations prevailing in the other." If the British minister can 
by his advocacy and support help forward a movement of this 
sort, it will be one of the most important services of his dis- 
tinguished career. 

Fo'r there is no doubt that the chief cause of national an- 
tipathies is ignorance. The farmer, crossing the mountain in 
the fog, beheld something approaching, which at first affrighted 
him with its monstrous appearance : as it got nearer, how- 
ever, it became smaller and clearer, though certainly it re- 
sembled a wild beast. Nearer, it became more like a man, — 
no doubt a bandit ! But step by step, as distance diminished, 
the terrible figure revealed itself as a quiet fellow-traveller, 
and finally as his own brother John. This is the kind of dis- 
illusion which most of us experience on nearer approach to 
persons of other nations. " That hearty contempt and aver- 
sion for all foreigners which is natural," disappears or di- 
minishes, and we find him a human being much like the rest, 

* Voltaire, " Candide," ch. xxiii. 
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having the same needs, passions, sympathies, sins, and sorrows 
as ourselves. 

These international prejudices are generally unjust, and 
sometimes are " quite curiously the reverse of the truth." 
Consider, for instance, a man of the genius and knowledge 
of Swift writing thus : * " The greatest Inventions were pro- 
duced in times of Ignorance ; as the use of the Compass, 
Gunpowder, and Printing ; and by the dullest Nation, as the 
Germans." Think of the extraordinary perversity of igno- 
rance which could speak of the Germans as being par excellence 
the dullest of all nations ! Is not the statement itself to be 
considered as a " great Invention in a time of Ignorance" ? 
Partridge, in attacking Swift, would surely have been re- 
venged for the almanac business if he had called him a Ger- 
man, instead of weakly accusing him merely of being " a 
foreigner," " a Frenchman, a papist . . .," and so forth. Again, 
how could the impression have ever originated which caused 
us to sneer at " Dutch courage," and use the terms to indi- 
cate something approaching cowardice. Whatever else we 
may lay to the charge of the Dutch, it seems absurd to sneer 
at the courage of the people who withstood the all-conquer- 
ing Roman Legions ; who flooded their country with blood 
and salt water to maintain their independence against the 
enormously superior power of the Spaniards ; who had the 
hardihood to brave the might of the English in the Thames 
with a handful of men in De Ruyter's ships, and who joined 
with us under the valiant and illustrious king, whom they had 
bred and reared for the time of our emergency, to save all 
Europe from the ambitious lust of Louis XIV. The typical 
idea which the mass of the ignorant in continental countries 
hold of John Bull, we trust we can say is also not only un- 
true, but the reverse of truth. The brutal and blundering 
John Bull of old time who scattered his guineas about has 
been supplanted by the representation of a treacherous, grasp- 
ing, fat old man, with rabbit-teeth, who makes himself by his 
hypocrisy the Pharisee of the nations in order that he may 

* Miscel. I., 259. 
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mask the evil deeds of " perfidious Albion." We find many 
of the things foreigners say of ourselves very unpleasant. We 
think them grossly unjust, based on solid ignorance; and we 
are grateful to those among them who give us a better char- 
acter because they know us better. We can submit to a few 
rebukes from men like Lemoinne, Max O'Rell, and Jules 
Simon when we see that their criticisms are on the whole fair 
and kindly. 

But if foreigners have been mistaken in their representa- 
tion of us, let us admit the possibility that we may have been 
also mistaken as to them. And, in fact, we have made a little 
— though not much — progress since Swift's time in these 
matters. The genial spirit of his countryman Sterne has not 
been without its effect. His advice to Smelfungus * (Smol- 
lett), who had been travelling over the Continent and saw 
everything in a jaundiced light, cannot be too frequently 
quoted. Smelfungus had found everything miserable, all 
barren from Dan to Beersheba. " I'll tell it," he cried, " to 
the world !" Sterne counselled him to tell it to his physi- 
cian. 

The events of the French Revolution, however, threw us 
back a century in this respect. Poor France ! It was bad 
enough for her to have a trouble of that sort on her hands, 
without having all the other nations on her back, with their 
hands in her hair (to use Petrarch's figure concerning Italy). 
No wonder she went mad for a time. Why didn't they let 
her alone to settle her own affairs ? Napoleon would have 
died an artillery officer ; Trafalgar and Waterloo had never 
been fought. A flood of international rage and hatred broke 
loose. Even the broad and capacious mind of Burke is tinged 
with its stain, though in his bitterest reproach he spoke of 
the French as " a nation of gallant men, a nation of men of 
honor and of cavaliers." But few were as temperate as that. 
Coleridge's abuse of foreigners was pretty general. The 
Germans, indeed, he knew something of, and therefore he is 
not so hard on them ; but a German never was wholly in the 

* " Sentimental Journey." 
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right ; he had " never met a German clergyman who was a 
Christian." * The Russians, however, were " brutal." The 
Dutch were " animals," and very dirty. The Belgians, " as 
impudent as they were iniquitous," consisted of " four million 
restive asses." f But all this was a mild form of adverse 
criticism compared with his perpetual abuse of that " shallow- 
hearted people," the French. In a phrase as brilliant as it is 
malevolent, he says, " Frenchmen are like grains of gunpow- 
der : each by itself smutty and contemptible, but mass them 
together and they are terrible, indeed!" J Coleridge, how- 
ever, was far ahead of his contemporaries in appreciation of 
the progress of the Americans and the difficulties which such 
a young country, with an immense surface to be guarded, has 
to surmount ; and he deplores the unfriendly and unfair way 
in which English writers attacked them. 

A little farther back, la bete noire was America. Dr. 
Campbell asserts that Dr. Johnson said of the Americans in 
1769, "Sir, they are a race of convicts, and ought to be 
thankful for anything we allow them short of hanging." § 
He is pretty strong against foreigners in general. " What 
do you expect, dear sir," he says of the French, " from fellows 
that eat frogs ?" || Scotland " was a vile country, to be sure," 
and when asked mildly whether, after all, God had not made 
it, he replies, " Certainly He did ; but we must always remem- 
ber that He made it for Scotchmen ; and comparisons are 
odious, Mr. Strahan, but God made Hell." \ In his calmer 
moments,. though, Johnson expressed himself less uncharita- 
bly. He scouted the idea of nations having any fixed peculiar 
characteristics. " There is no permanent national character," 
he said; "it varies according to circumstances. Alexander 
the Great swept India ; now the Turks sweep Greece." ** 
Then he goes on to say some things more appreciative of the 
French : though not the highest in any department of litera- 
ture, yet in every department they were very high. He was 



* " Table Talk," 128. f Idem - I Idem - 

\ Montagu, " Johnsoniana," 34. || Idem, 313. % Idem, 297. 

** Idem, 59. 
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" willing" (when in these moods) " to love all mankind, except 
an American." Of the Irish he usually spoke with a kind 
feeling and appreciation, very exceptional for those times, — or 
till a century later. " He had great compassion," says the 
writer quoted, " for the miseries and distresses of the Irish 
nation, particularly the Papists ; and severely reprobated the 
barbarous, debilitating policy of the British government (of 
that time), which, he said, was the most detestable mode of 
persecution." * 

In a treatise by the German writer, Georg Ludwig Kriegk, 
entitled " Schriften zur allgemeinen Erdkunde," there is a 
good deal of information as to local and national contempts 
and hatreds. Each country has its bete noire among the 
others, which changes as time goes on ; and each country has 
within its own boundary usually some province of which it 
makes a butt for its not very good-natured jokes and witti- 
cisms. Thus in Italy it is the Lombards ; in France, the Gas- 
cons ; in Austria, the Magyars, who have the misfortune to 
be the subject of the nation's jests. In Belgium it is Mecheln 
at which people laugh ; in Holstein, Busum ; in Prussia, Schil- 
dau (but I think in Germany generally Saxony seems to be 
the butt). Honest John Bull has always a good many people 
on hand for butts. He is "blunt," and says out what he 
thinks. He calls the Hindoos, of whom he governs hundreds 
of millions, " black men," and that settles their business. He 
is quick to detect the blemishes of his brother Scots or Irish, 
and makes a good many jokes of more or less good taste on 
what he supposes to be their peculiarities; but why should 
he invent the proverb that " Taffy was a thief" ? Was it 
because he himself took little Taffy's country from him by 
promising he should have a Welsh-born prince to reign over 
him, then bringing his own wife into Wales to be accouchee of 
a son in order to give him the rule ? Yet John might, and 
perhaps sometimes does, recollect that Welshman, Scotch- 
man, Irishman, and Hindoo have all contributed to the glory 
of his magnificent empire. 

* Montagu, " Johnsoniana," 227. 
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The learned Kriegk, however, does not confine himself to 
these countries in regard to this subject. Why should he ? 
All the world is before him. And when all the world is be- 
fore the German professor, he usually proceeds very deliber- 
ately — ohne Hast, aber ohne Rast — to amble in a gentle, ele- 
phantine manner through it. He likes to exhaust his subject ; 
and if, in doing this, he exhausts his reader as well, so much 
the worse for the reader. Festina lente. " Hurry is Sheitan," 
say the Turks. 

Thus Kriegk gives us a catalogue of die geographischen 
Spitznamen und Spottereien used in lands many and various, 
pays diff'erents, rnceurs differ entes ; but it is to be feared that 
we are all rather badly mannered in the way we use nick- 
names. We do not give ourselves the trouble to think that, 
as the Hindoos say, contempt pierces the shell of a tortoise. 
With the Greeks every foreigner was a barbarian, which name 
was innocent enough at first, but soon changed into a term 
of disparagement and contempt, precisely as our word " out- 
landish" has come to signify everything ridiculous and clown- 
ish, though it originally merely meant " foreign," in the in- 
nocent sense in which the Germans still use the word (aus- 
landisch), and the Dutch, uitheemsch. Thus the term by which 
the Chinese express their hatred and contempt of the for- 
eigner is Tatse ; the Hindoo, Yavanna; as Christendom has 
stamped the words "pagan" and "heathen" to describe all 
outside, so to the Jews all other peoples are Gojim ; though 
the sacred books of both Christian and Jew give no counte- 
nance to such parochial patriotism. The law-giver of the 
Jews commanded that mercy and courtesy should be shown 
to the stranger within their gates ; whilst their prophets looked 
forward to a time when all nations should be blessed out of 
Zion ; and the Christian Apostles foretold the assembling of 
all kindreds and peoples under the celestial benediction of the 
Most High. 

Whether we listen to Science or Revelation, the statement 
is the same; that " God hath made of one blood all nations;" 
that human nature is essentially the same everywhere, though 
local circumstances and conditions doubtless tend to modify, 
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develop, or distort it. Is it not time that we began to hate 
and injure one another less and appreciate one another more, 
to spend more of our time in seeking to assuage the unavoid- 
able miseries of mankind, and less of it in fostering and stimu- 
lating national antipathies, and in designing new weapons of 
slaughter and destruction ? Nations can no longer excuse 
themselves by saying that they are led into wars by " sover- 
eigns and statesmen." The will of the people is now so strong 
that sovereigns and statesmen cannot act independently of it. 
Therefore is the necessity the greater that true information 
and candid interpretation as to our brethren of other nation- 
alities should be diffused among us. How long, for example, 
have the Russians and their ruler been held up to our exe- 
cration as having incessant designs upon our existence, yet 
recently we heard Lord Dufferin, who is the highest diplomatic 
authority on the subject now living, speaking thus : " Many 
publicists held the opinion that the contingency of peace and 
war depended mainly on the czar.* If this were the case, the 
peace of Europe was in safe hands, for each day gave fresh 
evidence of that sovereign's wisdom, moderation, and peace- 
ful intentions." Lord Dufferin had long known him to pos- 
sess these admirable qualities. He remembered at a public 
dinner, shortly before he started for India, that he ventured to 
express his admiration for the character of his Imperial 
Majesty : " In some quarters considerable dismay was felt 
that a person so manifestly under the spell of Russia as him- 
self should be sent to safeguard British interests in Hindo- 
stan." 

The result, however, fully justified his predictions, based on 
his knowledge of the emperor's character. On his return he 
was able triumphantly to point out that not only had the 
attitude of Russia on the Indian frontier been correct and 
friendly, but that during the formidable crisis of Isak Khan's 
rebellion against the Ameer of Afghanistan the czar displayed 
his accustomed magnanimity and high sense of honor. If 
Russia had chosen, she could then have done England some 

* The late czar. 
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mischief. He then spoke some graceful and appreciative 
words of the French expressions of sympathy when the 
catastrophe to the battleship " Victoria" occurred, and of 
English expressions of sympathy when the gallant MacMahon 
died. He would spare no pains, he said, in his official 
capacity to promote good understanding. He had reason to 
be grateful for the courtesy, good-will, and conciliatory spirit 
of those with whom he had to transact important business.* 
No wonder that both the French and the Russians have 
expressed wide-spread pleasure and satisfaction at the speech. 
The old definition given by Wotton was " An ambassador is 
an honest man sent to lie abroad for the commonwealth." Is 
not the time come when we can remove the emphasis from 
the word " lie" to the word " honest" ? 

And is not the time coming when, instead of fastening our 
attention on the faults peculiar to the different nations, we can 
find satisfaction in the recognition of some good charac- 
teristic? Enlightened men abroad no longer use the word 
" perfidious" to characterize Albion. We do not care much 
for their calling us a nation of shop-keepers, nor do we mind 
their retention of Froissart's expression, " lis s'amusent triste- 
ment selon la contume de leur pays." We hope the times of 
furious invective of men like Felix Pyat are going by, and 
recognize with pleasure and gratitude the generous eulogy of 
a noted French publicist recently on our administration in 
Egypt. But even if we do not find ourselves judged justly 
by foreigners, let us set them an example in this, — as we may 
say with satisfaction we have given them examples in some 
other respects, — that we are willing to acknowledge the truth 
wherever we find it, and to confess the insufficiency of the 
creed we used to hold, — that all foreigners were " Mossoos," 
and that all Mossoos perpetually perpetrate evil deeds, eat 
frogs, and talk jargon, it being their nature to do so through 
their having been constructed in a peculiar manner from a 
cross-breed of monkey and tiger. We are getting to distin- 
guish, too, a little. They are not all the same, though there 

* Speech of Lord Dufferin to British Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 
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is a good deal of human nature everywhere. If they have 
each peculiar failings, they have each some peculiar features 
that are worthy of our observation, sometimes of our admira- 
tion. 

Not only may we appreciate the inventive power and en- 
terprise of the Americans, the brilliant intellect and dashing 
courage of the French, the sterling valor and plodding in- 
dustry of the Germans, but in those nations whom we have 
been inclined to be most bitter against, or most contemptu- 
ous towards, may we find something favorable. The stolid 
patience and loyalty of the Russians in their terrible suffer- 
ings from war, famine, and pestilence during the last sixteen 
years is a stupendous fact, hate them as we may. The passive 
courage with which the Asiatic or American Indian will calmly 
submit to the most horrible tortures is equal to what we know 
of any ancient Stoic of them all. We may be mistaken in 
saying that a whole people, even the inarticulate Terra del 
Fuegans, can produce nothing good. A recent writer was 
hoping that this race would soon disappear from the earth. 
But, as Swift's madman said to the soldier who told him that 
his sword was to kill people with, " Leave them alone, and 
they'll die of themselves." These Terra del Fuegans, it 
seems, are a horrible people : a husband crouched over a fire 
in a boat under a snow-storm, while the wife, entirely unclad, 
was rowing the boat, and at the same time suckling a baby 
which she sought to protect from the piercing wind with her 
own body. Well, so long as there are women among them 
who could, under such terrible conditions, show the beautiful 
attributes of maternal love and solicitude, I think we may let 
them " die of themselves." I am not sure but that there are 
some highly respectable mothers in Belgravia or the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain who might learn something from that poor 
" savage." 

The Greeks scoffed at the ignorance and stupidity of the 
inhabitants of Bceotia, yet out of it came Hesiod, Pindar, and 
Plutarch. The devout and honorable Nathaniel said, " Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth ?" yet out of it 
came that magnanimous philosopher who sent forth his Mes- 
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sage of all-comprehending charity impartially to every nation 
on the earth. 

John Code Bayly. 
London. 



DISCUSSIONS. 

"IS LIFE WORTH LIVING?" 

In the last number of this Journal, Professor James, in his 
delightful, mettlesome style, undertook to deal with this question. 
Instead, however, of treating it in a universal, impersonal way, 
and seeking to make an answer emerge from an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the import of life, as it reveals itself in man, and of worth, 
as an attribute of such life, he has preferred to suppose the question 
put by a person in a certain pathological condition, — " a fellow 
mortal who is on such terms with life that the only comfort left 
him is to brood on the assurance, ' you may end it when you will. ' 
What reasons," he continues, "can we plead that may render such 
a brother (or sister) willing to take up the burden again?" (pp. 
5, 6.) In other words, what cure can we find for that "religious 
disease" (p. 7) called pessimism, that "definition of the world" 
(p. 22) which leads a man to the brink of suicide? To the ques- 
tion, so formulated, the answer naturally comes in pathological 
terms, and in such Professor James has answered it. 

The answer seems to amount to this : If your patient is not past 
power of reflection (if he is, he is hopeless), there are two possible 
cures for him. Either (1) through the rousing of certain patho- 
logical conditions, pride, hatred, etc., inducive of absorbing ac- 
tivity, " the longing to read the facts religiously may cease, and 
leave the bare facts by themselves ; or (2) supplementary facts may 
be discovered * or believed in which permit the religious reading 
to go on" (p. 8). In other words, you may either cause your pa- 
tient to desist from reflection on life, as a whole, altogether, or 

* The possibility of cure through the discovery of supplementary facts Professor 
James here alludes to, but in the sequel entirely ignores, and I shall do the same. 
Of course, the discovery of facts that would justify or compel a hopeful, optimistic 
interpretation of the world and life would lead to a perfectly rational, instead of 
a pathological, cure ; but such a cure Professor James, so far as I can see, does 
not consider possible (pp. 21-24). 



